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A LETTER ‘other things that would have | 
To | kept a zealous -advocate at his 
Mr. BROUGHAM, ‘post! I am not to be told of 
‘ad indis position. Indisposition, 


Hite neglect of Duty, wrth re- 
rard to the Defence of her 
Majesty, the Queen. 

London, Oct. 5, 820. 
SER, 

Public expectation was raised 
to the highest pitch at the mo- 
mentwhen youentered the House 
of Lords, on Tuesday last. I can- 
not say that | participated fully 
iu this expectation ; for 1 have 
ever been able to get rid of 
the impression made on my 
mind by the mysterious silence 
at St, Omers, by. your transac- 
tions of 1819 and of April 1820; 
by the speech threatening to 
thwart the Queen; by the Pro- 


tucol-negociation; and especially | 


by the Queen’s answers to the 


addresses from Preston and Nol- | 


tencham, which manifestly were 
the work of you and of Mr. 
Denman, and which work, if it 
bad not beeninstantly put astop 


to, would have sent the Queen | 


from the country, and made her 


the everlasting scorn of the | 


world. 1 was, therefore, not 


confident in my expectations, | 


especially when 1 saw you 
lingering at two hundred miles 
distance from your'Royal Client, 
and your colleagde at half the 
distance in another direction. 
This seemed very unaccount- 
able, while there were fifty or 
IXty witnesses to be examined, 
and while there were so many 


a 


‘almost a terrific picture of the 


| colleague mie however, not 





whether from gouf or pains in 
the chest, may serve the turn 7 

of tricky patriots, who wish to 

skulk out of acting up to their 

professions ; but if an advocate 

be indisposed, it is his duty to 

resign ; and not to retain bis . 

post without giving up — the 

whole of his time and talents to 

the performance of its duties; 

especially mn a case like the pre- 

sent, where all the best feel- 

ings of the heart ought to have 

co-operated with all the powers 

of the mind. Instead of making 
a flashy speech at Cheltenham, f 
Mr. Denman onght to have 
been pinned down to some spot, { 
where he could have heard from 

her Majesty every bour, if ne- tie 
cessary. ‘Lhe generous enthu- 

siasm with which he was re- | 
ceived at Cheltenham ought to ta 
have inspired him with a desire 

to imitate it. It was, rightly 

interpreted, the strongest ad- 

monition for him to retarn in- 

stantly to his all-important du- | 
ties in Londom You, as we | 
shall by and by see, give a 
lively, a most animated, and 





duties af an advocate. You re- 
present that those duties may 
possibly include the sacrificing 
even of himself! You and your 








to have beem@i@ry strongly im- : 
pressed with a sense of those 
duties, . when tndispoartion, | 
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which may mean a little failure 
of appetite as well as a galloping 
consumption; when iridisposi- 
tion, not sufficiently severe to 
prevent you both from travelling 
with great speed, over a great 
extent of country; when such 
indisposition could keep you 
from the scene of action, till 
within eight and forty hours of 
the moment when all the tre- 
mendous powers of the truly 
terrible enemies of your client 
were again to be arrayed against 
her; when such indisposition 
could produce such effects, it is 
pretty clear, I think, that you 
must both of you have lost sight 
of those all-powerful duties, of 
which we shall by and by find 
you giving so ranting a descrip- 
tion. 

On these grounds I had formed 
an opinion not at all favourable 
to exertions, from which,so 
much was generally expected ; 
an expectation founded on the 
bold and resolute tone which 


towards the close of thé case of 
the Queen’s enemies; but which 
expectation ought to have been 
greatly damped, by the very 
undecided, and, indeed, ‘the 
very equivocal part which you 
acted on the last day of the sits 
ting, at the time when the ad- 
journment took place. ° 

I am not about to enter into 
an examination of your mode of 
attacking the evidence of the 
enemy. That was a matter. 
ready cut and dry, prepared by 
men not afflicted by indisposi- 
tion cal a moment. 
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at large and before the whole 
world, a fall and powerful state- 
ment of the Queen’s just grounds 
of complaint; of all her suffer- 
ings; of all her agonising tor- 
ments;.of all the injuries and 
insults wantonly inflicted upon 
her, and the bare recital of 
which, without any of your 
bombastical and hyperbolieal 
decorations, is enongh ‘to chill 
the -blood, to make the ‘hair 
move on the head, and to {fill 
the breast with an indescribable 
mixture of hope and despair, of 
pity and indignation. You talk, 
in the course of your speech, of 
perjured witnesses brought a- 
gainst your client. You talk 
incidentally about a conspiracy ; 
and did you want the judgment 
to perceive that it was necessary 
to pave the way to these de- 
velopements and conclusions ! 
Did you want the judgment to 
perceive that these discoveries 
of perjuries and conspiracies 
must have little weight, unless 
traced back to, and connected 
with, a natura) and éfficient 
cause? No; you did not want 
judgment to perceive this ; but 
you wanted the will, boldly to 
go into the detail, by which 
that cause would have® been 
made évident to all eyes, and 
by which your defence would 
have formed a complete whole, 
implanting perfect conviction in 
every impartial mind. All that 
was material to your client’s 


jason thus omitted ; and, in- 
stead of it, made the greater 
part of your exordium to con- . 

sist of ‘a fulsome and nauseous 
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priving her, by possibility at 
least, as far as you were able’ to 
deprive her, of all ground of 
complaint. as to any Sjudgmen ; 

that they might pass upon her. 

Carrying ‘in our, minds these 
preliminary, observations, let us 
now come to a somewhat closer 
examination of your speech. You 
set out with disclaiming, for the 
present at least, all intention to 
go into recriminatory matter. 
Vout words, as given m the-re- 
port, were as follow : 

“In this situation, with all 
“ the time which their lordships 
‘ had afforded him for reflection, 
“it was difficult for him to com- 
“ pose his mind to the proper 
“discharge of his professional 
“ duty ; for he was still weighed 
“down with the sense of the 
‘ heavyresponsibility of the task 
‘“ he had undertaken. He must 
“also observe, that it was no 
“light addition to the anxiety 
“of this feeling to foresee 
“ that, before these proceedings 
a: closed, it might be hts un- 

“ erampled lot to act in a way 
“which might appear tnceon- 
“ sistent with the uty. of a good 

“ subjecl—to state what might 
“ make some call in question ‘his 
“ loyalty, though that Was not 


“ what he anticipated from their. 


“ lordships. ' He would how re- 
“mind their lordships that his 
“ illustrious client, then Caroline 
“ of Brunswick, athived in ‘this 
“country it the year'1795 ; ‘she 
“ was the niece of the Sovereis 
“and the intendéd consortof 
“ heir-apparent, and was’ 
“ not far removed from the sue- suc- 
“ cession ta the crown. But 
“ how went batk to thee Hic 
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“ing over all that had elapsed 
“from her arrival until her de- 
“ parture in 1814; and he*re- 
“«yoiced that the most fatthful 
“ discharge of his duty permitted 
“him to take this course. “But 
“ he could not do this without 
“ pausing fora moment to vin- 
“ dicate himself against af im- 
“ putation to which. he might 
not unnaturally be exposed i in 
consequence of the ‘cotrse 
which he pursued, and*to as- 
sure their lordships that the 
cause of the Queen, as it ap- 
peared in evidence, did “not 
require recrimination at pre- 
sent. The evidence against 
her Majesty, he felt, did not 
now call upon him fo utter 
one whisper against the con- 
“ duct of her illustrious consort, 
and he solemnly assured their 
lordships that but for that con- 
viction his lips would not’ at 
that time be closed. Iw this 
discretionary excreise of his © 
duty, in. postponing ‘the ‘case™ * 
which he possessed, theirlord- 
ships must know that he was 
waving a right whith  be- 
longed to him, and abstaining 
from the use of materials which 
“ were unqestionably his own. 
“If, however, he should /rerc- 
«“ after think it advisable to es- 
@ ercise this right—if he stiould - 
“ think it necessary to avail him- 
* self of means which he at pre- 
* sent declined using—let it not 
« be vainly supposed that he, or 
“even the youngest member in 
‘‘ the profession, would hesitate 
sort to such @ ‘course, 


“ and fearlesst rfort his du 
co He had veto tated to A 
. hips—but surely of thatit 
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‘* miad them—-thatl an advocate, 
“in the diseharge of his duty, 
€ knows but one person in all the 
* world, amd that person is his 
" elient. ‘Fo s.ve that client by 
* alf means and expedients, and 
‘at all hazards and costs to 
“other persons, and, among 


“them, to himself, is his first, 


“and only daty: and im per- 
“ forming: this duty he must not 


“revard the alarm, the tor-. 


“ ments, the destruction, which 
“he may bring upon others. 
“Separating the duty of a pa- 
“ triot from that of an advocate, 
he must go on reckless of con- 
sequences, though it sheuld be 
hie unhappy fate to mevolve 
his couniry in confusion. He 
felt, however, that, were he 
now to enter on the braneh of 
his case to which he had al- 
hided, he should seem foquit the 
higher growid of iinocence on 
which he was proud to stand. 
He would secm to seek to 
justify, not to resist the 


z 


-——to acknowledge and exte- 
nuate offenges, levities, and 
indiseretions, the very least of 
‘* which he came there to deny.’ 

Now, Sir, your principal rea- 
son, or, at least, the only plau- 
sible reason, which you here 
give for your non-recrimina- 
tron, is this, that by resorting to 
Fectimination you might seem 
to qual the i at ground of in- 
nocence. On this I have first to 
observe, that it was an instance 
of bad taste, as well as a want 
of justice to your case, to make 
use of the word recrimination 
at all. There was no recrimi- 
mation needed... When a person 
% accused of « crime, when a 





charges, and plead not guilty | 


persot: is threalencd with « pro- 
secution, when such person, be- 
fore the prosecutor has beer 
‘Aeurd, begins to accuse the ac- 
cuser of crimes, instead of de- 
‘fending himself, or denying the 
charge ; when, in short, ap 
/aecnsed party, does what you, 
in the character of her Majes- 
_ty’s Attorney-General, and, as } 
‘am pretty sure, without her Ma- 
'jesty’s consent, or knowledge, 
| did, in the House of Commons, 
on the memorable seventh of 
‘June last, when an acensed party 
thus acts, it is properly called 
'recrinination, and recrimination 
too of a very suspicious char 
| raeter. 

| But, after the prosecutor hes 
‘been beard. and when the pro 
secited comes to her defence, 
ts she not to state all the facts 
‘necessary to show what the che- 
_racter, what the conduct, of the 
prosecutor has been; and, thie 
for the obvious purpose of show- 
ing the nature and strength of 
his motives to the prosecution, 
and also of showing what he 
would be likely to do, to what 
lengths he would be likely te 
go, what means he would be 
likely to employ, in order to cf 
fect the destruction of the party 
prosecuted ? This is not recrt- 
mination: this is defence: and 
this you know as well as 1; for 
what is so common as to ask ® 
prosecutor upon cross-examina- 
tion, whether he has not had a 
quarrel with the accused? And 
is it not notorious, is it not I~ 
sulting the understandings of 
my readers to assert, that, 11 
never neglected to.endeayour to 
shew malice in the prosecutor; 





to deduce that malice from fore 
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mer overt acts; and by such 
meups to develope the true 
sources of the accusation, ard, 
to demolish any but the verv 
hest of evidence breught in it’s 
support. 

This mighty advantage you 
wholly abandon, and that upon 
the flimsy pretext, that, by re- 
sorting te whet you were 
rleased to call recrimination, 
you might seem to quit thehegher 
ground of «tnmocenee. tlow- 
ever, as if for the purpose of 
defeating your own professed 
intention; as if for the purpose 
of showing, that with all your 
igh tone, some suspicions of 
guilt sull lurked im your own 
mind, you repeatedly observe 
that you shail, if compelled, re- 
sort to recrimination at last! 
Compelled ! Cormpelled by what ? 
Why, by a failure to prove her 
Majesty imnecent, to be sure; 
or, at least, by a failure to set 
aside the Bill. What was this, 
then, but a threat, that, if the 
j,ords did not acquit the Queen, 
you are armed with recrimina- 
ton upon the King? No one 
can deny that this is the fair in- 
erpretation of your meaning : 
‘and { think it will be agreed on 
«il hands, that any thing more 
injurious to your Royal Client 
could not possibly have faHen 
from your lips. 

The defence of the Queen de- 
manded, and the nation expect- 
ed, a full, a clear, a féarless 
Statement, of all che wrongs she 


had suffered, of all the injuries} 


and insults heaped upon her up 
to the very hour of the com- 
mencement of what is called the 
trial. You tell the Lords a very 
“uportant piece of news: you 


“remind” them that your ii- 
lustrious client first arrived in 
this country in the year 1795, 
‘and that she was then Prin- 
cess Caroline of Brunswick ! 
‘How the Lords must have bles- 
‘sed themselves at hearing this 
‘hews, conveyed to them, too, in 
such a pompous manner! They 
were expecting, i dare say, 
that you were going into 
‘that detail ef Wl usage, con- 
spiracies and jperjuries, be- 
fore a secret tribunal, to enter 
‘into which was so natural and 
'so obviously necessary ; being 
/persons of an extremely com- 
‘passionate nature ; endued with 
uncommon sensibility ; made up 
almost wholly of the milk of 
human kindness; so tenderly 
alive, as by numerous acts they 
had proved themselves, to all the 
ealls of humanity and mercy : 
being persons of this descrip- 
tion, the Lerds must have felt 
as poor Pilgrim felt when the 
Mountain of Sins was taken 
from his breast; they must have 
felt as one feels when suddenly 
relieved from .the horrid sugges- 
tions of the night-mare; when 
you in the downy accents of 
sweetly-feed Lincoin’s Inn, told 
them that you had gone back to 
the year 1795, only for the pur- 
pose of skipping over the whole 
of the nimeteen years between 
1795 and 1814! 

Nevertheless, if you had bees 
so disposed, yeu might have 
« seminded” their Lordships of 
several things, all of which be- 
long to your caseé ; alt of which 
were absolutely necessary to de 
full justice to yourchent; many 


of which were but imperfectly 
known to seme of the Lords, 
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some of which were, perhaps, 
kuown to very few of them; 
the far greater part of which 
were, as yet, but imperfectly 
known to the nation; hardly 
any of which were thoroughly 
known to other nations, where, 
however, the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties had been amply circu- 
lated ; and the whole of which, 
if fully and clearly stated by you, 
would have found their way into 
the minds and hearts of all the 
people in this country, and of 
those of the far greater part of 
the civilized world. 
You might have 
their Lordships, that, with her 
setting her foot on the shore, 
the persecutions of your illustri- 
ous client commenced. You 
might have reminded them of 
the persens by whom she was 
instantly surrounded ; and, here 
it is that 1 boil with indignation 
at your conduct! Here it is that 
I feel against you anger in pro- 
portion to the zeal that I have 
always felt in the cause of this 
injured, oppressed, and insulted 
Queen, Whose generous mind 
and gallant deeds are so great 
an honour to her sex and to the 
nation! Here it is that I feel the 
sting ! 1 dare not say what you 
could have said: if 1 dared say 
it, | have no means of promul- 
gation, such as you had in your 
hands. Sh: ickle d by the Six 
Acts, and a banishment law 
Staring me in the face ; Acts to 
wh: ich you gave vour hollow op- 
position, but which had your se- 
crel, as ihe Sp V-system had your 
@pen, approbation: thus shack- 
led; thas placed in continual 
peril of separation from eoun- 
try, frieads, and family, whatie 


reminded 
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can I do, compared with what 
you might have done? Youknow 


i as well as | know, that you had 


those powers in your hands, 
which nobody else had, and 
which nobody else could have ; 
and the exertion of those powers 
you neglected to make use of. 

Passing over what I dare not 
touch on, but whech will be 
nally touched on and fully ex- 
posed, too, in spite of every 
thing that you can do to pre- 
vent it; passing over these 
things, which would have made 
an impression on sound hearts 
and minds, and not have ex- 
cited ridicule, as did your pomp- 
ous prayer at the close of your 
Speech; passing over these 
things, which I dare not speak 
of in plain and honest language, 
there were things, which, though 
many of them perfectly noto- 
rious, deserved enumeration at 
the least; merited being stated 
upon this occasion, forming, as 
they did, the prelude to the 
prosecution, against which you 
were tendering a defence. 

You might have reminded 
their lordships that, in 1795, 
your Royal client, then seven 
years younger than her has- 
band, was demanded in mar- 
riage by him; that she was not 
left to her own choice ; that she 
obeyed her father’s will in giv- 
ing ker hand to the now King. 
You might have reminded their 
lordships, that the husband re- 
ceived from the people nearly 
seven hundred thousand pounds 
in consequence of this, mar- 
riage. . You, might. have re- 
minded them of the duties, the 
rene vows, the most, sacred 
bgagements of the husband. 











You might have reminded them 
that the husband, of his own 
choice, separated from his wife, 
she then having an infaht three 
months old in her arms; that 
this took place within thirteen 
months of the day of marriage, 
and that the sole ground upon 
which he so separated, as stated 
under his own hand, was, that 


his inelinations were not ander | 


his own controul ; for the truth 
of all which you might have 
appealed to one of the Peers 
then sitting before you in judg- 
ment on your Royal Mistress ! 
Here if you could have found 
in your heart to omit your 
natiscous panegyricon the Peers, 
you might have found a fit 
place for describing the feelings, 


| 








| 
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of the Ministers to sit and re- 
ceive evidence against the dis- 
carded wife ; of that wife never 
being told a word of the mat- 
ter, till a Magistrate came to 
summon and take away her own 
servants from her house; and 
you might have reminded their 
lordships, that, even upon that 
occasion, this gallant lady said, 
“Tet them go, and bear witness 
“ that I do not speak a word to 
“them before they go.” You 
mieht have reminded their lord- 
ships, thatit was then positively 
sworn to, that the Princess had 
been pregnant, had had a child, 
and had given it suck; that all 
this was proved to be false ; and 
that though the Ministers them- 
selves confessed that the wit- 


which upon receiving this un-| nesses had been guilty of per- 
provoked insalt ; this unmerited | jury, they found an excuse for 
expulsion from her husband’s! not prosecuting them for that 


have swelled and avonized the 


bed; those feelings which the perjury. 


f 


breast of a high-minded Prin- | 


cess, Of a virtuous woman, of 
a dutiful daughter, ofa faithful 
wife, of an affectionate mother. 
Were there not here wrongs 
to be complained of? Were 
there not here viclated rights ? 
Were there not here the grounds 
of seeking for motives to that 
Series of acts which at last have 
led to the prosecution against 
Which you were called upon to 
defend your Royal Mistress ¢ 
You might have reminded 
their lordships of the trans- 
actions of 1806; of the collection 
of information ; of the carrying 
of that information to a cunning 
old pensicned Chancellor; of 
the laying of that information 
before the then King; of the 
Ministry of that day, amongst 
whom was Lord Moira, ad- 
vising the King to authorize 
@ Commission consisting of fotir 
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You might have reminded 
their lordships that it was con- 
trived toinduce the then King 
to write a letter to the Princess, 
giving her a caution to be more 
reserved in future, which caution 
has been basely swelled into a 
reprimand. As to this repri- 
mand you might have told them, 
that it proceeded wholly upon 
ex-parte testimony ; that the ac- 
cused was never heard in her 
defence ; that she always from 
the- first declared that there was 
perjury here as well as with re- 
gard to the child; that one of 
the witnesses, Fanny Lloyd, had 
sworn that an apothecary 
told her that the Princess was 
pregnant; that the apothecary 
swore that he had never told 
Fanny Lloyd any such thing, 
and that he believed the con- 
trary of the fact; that these 
place anit 


Lord oita; -that, AFTE 
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THIS, this same Fanny Lloyd | you forgotten the omission of 
was sept io swear before the } the mother’s uame on the cof- 
Commission ; that the Commis-/ fin of the child? And, oh! 
sioners laid her swearing before | had you forgotten the melan- 
the King: and thatit was upon) choly mauner of that child’s 
evtdence like this, that the Mi-|} death; and the unheard-of 
nisters recommended, and that! cruelty of making that death 
the King wrote, his letter of} the signal for setting on foot 
caution. You might have re- | the very persecution which had 
minded their lordships, that the | led to the present _ terrific 
witnesses upon that occasion. | struggle 
the false swearers upon that oc-| Could you find ia all the 
easion, were not ouly not pu-} transactions; in all the circum- 
nished for perjury; but that even | stances which I have here has- 
after the acquittal of the Prin-  tily run over; could you find 
cess some of them were received | nothing whereon to hang a link 
at the court of the late Queen! | to connect the past with the 
You, being a Member of Parlia- _present? Could you find no- 
ment, ought to be ashamed not | thing that would have paved 
to know, whether the whole or | the way to your statement re- 
any partof those witnesses be,! specting the perjury of the wit- 
or be not, now in the receipt of | nesses brought from the fortress ! 
pensions under the Crown; |The fact js, you could have 
but, at any rate, you might | found enough. The matter 
have asserted to their Lord-! was abundant; and the ability 
ships that Sir John Douglas! was not wanting, You might 
held a pension during pleasure | have spoken out plainly, fear- 
at the time of the perjury, and | lessly, and effectually ; but then 
that he held that pension during ‘yon must have spoken that, 
pleasure to the end of his life! which would have _ effectually 
Was not this a fact worthy of | destroyed all those hopes and 
stating? You talked loosely about | expectations, which you mani- 
a conspiracy; but, nothing did | festly had in view before the 
you do tending to implant firmly | trip ‘to St. Omers, and which, 
a conviction of the faet in the | after lone apparent balancing, 
minds of your hearers. | you seem to be unable to aban- 
You might have reminded don. All your efforts, how- 
their lordships of the ex-' ever, at smothering will be of 


treme and eyen outrageous | no avail; anc, at last, you will 
bitterness which excluded her | find, that your views will be 
‘ Majesty from Court in 1814, | defeated by the very course that 
when her daughter first ap- f you have been taking to ac- 
peared in public. Was there | complish them. 
nothing to dwellon here? Was! Your next topic is a very cu- 
there nothing to pourtray in | rious one. It consists of an ad- 
that series of measures which | mission that the Queen, while 
tore the mother from the abroad, did associate with com- 
child, and the child from the panions ‘ot very suitable to her 
mother # Had you forgotten | rank. This admission would 
this continued tissue of unpar-| seem to be a mere overboiling 
ralleled perseentions ? Had | of sillyness ; seeing that it was 
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wholly wonecessary, and, in- “ The charge sgainst her was— 


deed, if the thing come to be 
examined, wholly unfounded in 
truth, However, when we 
come to look at the use that was 
made of this omission; when 
we come to see that, under the 
pretence of shewing some of the 
hardships to which her Majesty 
was exposed, you take occasion 
to tell the Peers that they and 
their wives are chozee and dig- 
atfied society; that they are 
the “ First Socrrty IN the 
Wortp ;’’ and that it was no 
humiliation even in a Queen to 
court their society; when we 
come to see this, we find a 
meaning in the introduction of 
this uncalled-for, and appa- 
rently most silly admission. The 
passage of your speech to which 
I allude is as follows : 

“ One 





| 


; 6€ for 


“that she went to Italy, and 
“ that, instead of associating 
‘ with the peers and peeresses 
“ of England, she took to her 
‘society only foreigners. He 
‘fully admitted that her Ma- 
 jesty had been under the 
“necessity of associating with 
“ Italian nobility, and sometimes 
“ with the commonalty of that 
‘country. But who are they 
“ that bring this charge? Others 
“might blame her Majesty 
going abroad—others 
“might say that she had ex- 
‘“ perienced the consequences of 
“Jeaving this country and asso- 
“ ciating with foreigners ; but it 
“was not for their lordships 
“to make this charge. They 
“were the very last persons 
“ who should fling this at the 


- 


> . . | 
admission he did |“ Queen; for they who now 


‘make; and let the learned | “ presumed to sit as her judges 
‘counsel who supported the | ‘‘ were the very witnesses she 
‘bill take it, and make the most | “ must call to acquit her of this 


‘they could of it, for it was 
“the only admission that would 
‘be made to them. He grant- 


‘ed that her Majesty had left | 


‘this country for Italy; he 
‘“ granted that while abroad she 
“had moved in society chiefly 
“foreign, inferior probably to 
‘that which, under happier 
“ circumstances, she had known 
“—and very different, certain- 
“ly, from that which she had 
| previously enjoyed tn this 
‘country. He admitted that 
“when the Queen was here, 
‘and happy, not, indeed, in the 
a protection of her own family, 
" but in the friendehip of their 
‘ lordships and their families, 
“ that she moved in more choice 
“ and dignified societythan any 
“in which she has since had the 
“good fortune to be placed. 





“charge. They were, in fact, 
“not only the witnesses to 
“ acquit but had been the cause 
“of this single admitted fact. 
“ While her Majesty resided in 
“ this country she courteously 
“ threw open her door to the 
“peers of England and their 
“ families... She graciously con- 
“ descended to court their so- 
“ ciety, and, as long as it suited 
* certain purposes which were 
“ not her’s—as long as it served 
“ interests in which she had no 
“ eoncern—as long as she could 
“ be made subservient to the 
“ambitious views of others— 
“she did not court in vain. 
« But when a change took place 
«when those interests were 
“to be retained which she had 
“ been made the instrument of 
“ prasping—when that lust of 
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‘ power and place to which she , fectly as all the rest of us, that 
“was doomed to fall a victim | they are the most virtuous, most 
‘‘ lad been satisfied—then in| conscientious, most honourable 
* vain did she open her doors | and most disinterested of all the 
“to their lordships and their | persons in this known world. | 
“families; then it wes that | might be as well convinced as 
“‘ those whom she had hitherto | you are, that their wives are 
“ condescended to court—and it | virtue itself; that husbands and 
“ was no humiliation to court—({ wives are paragons of conjugal 
“the first society in the world, \ constancy; that looseness of 
“abandoned her. Her Majesty | manners ; that adultery, single 
“ was then reduced to the alter- | or double ; that fornication, sim- 
‘native of begging soctety in| ple or compound; that greedi- 
“ this country as a favour, or | ness; that profligacy ; that the 
“ of leaving at. She could not, | tricks of black legs; that 
“ by humbling herself, have ob- | swindling on a grand scale; 
“tained the society of British | that stupid arrogance, and 
“‘ peeresses, and must have/ stinking cowardice; that, 
‘sought that of other classes, |‘‘ meanness that soars and 
‘or gone abroad. Such, then, | “ pride that licks the dust ;” that 
‘being the circumstances, it| all these are wholly unknown 
“was not in the presence of|in that assembly, and in the 
“their lordships that he ex-/ families of that assembly, to 
pected to hear the Queen re-| whom you were addressing 
“ proached for going abroad.| yourself. Of all this 1 might 
‘It was not here that he had | have been as well convinced as 
thought any one would have | you are; but, while the de- 
*‘dared to lift up his voice, and | clarations of my Royal Mistress 
“make it a tapic of censure that | upon the subject lay before the 
“the Princess of Wales had as-/| world, I never would have 
‘sociated with  foreigners— | uttered that which should be 
“ with some whom, perhaps, she | found to be in direct eontradic- 
“ might say she would not, and | tion to those declarations. I 
* ought not to have chosen un- | might have been as thoroughly 
“ der other and happier circum- | convinced as you are, that the 
“* stances.”’ Ministers; that the Green Bag 

Upon what ground you} Committee Lords; that those 
thought it conducive to the in- | who bronght in the Bill of Pains 
terest of your client to bestow | and Penalties; that those who 
this nauseous paneevric upon the have repeatedly voted in favour 
Peers and their families, I do | of carrying on that Bill; that 
notknow ; but this } know, that those who refused your Royal 
if I had been in yonr place, and | Mistress a list of witnesses; 
if 1 had read, as you must have | that those who refused her 4 
read, the publit declarations of | list of places; that those who 
your Royal Mistress herself, [| have shut the witnesses up im 4 
should not have praised the | fortress; that those who have 
Peers and their families, even | barricadoed’ the ‘streets, and 
though I had been convinced, |} surrounded themselves with 
as I dare say you are, ‘as per-| horse: police as well as with 
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reoular soldiers; that ~ those , “ surest protector, when danger 
amongst whom are the men!‘ threatened her; and, by a 


that employed Cooke, PowELt,, | 
Brown, and the rest of the | 
hunters after evidence; that | 
those amongst whom are great 
numbers of persons (including 
two own brothers of the King) 
holding lucrative offices, during 
pleasure: | miyht have been as 
thoroughly convinced as you 
that this was the most proper 
tribunal in the world; that 
these were the fittest persons 
that could be found on the 
face of the earth to judge 
between the King and Queen: 
I might have beea quite sure 
that this was the case; but if 1 
had carried down protests to 
them as you have done, im the 
name of my Royal Mistress, | 
ayainst their jurisdiction; aad 
if | had had as you have lying 
before you, the declarations of my 
Royal Mistress, as to the cha- 
racter of this House of Peers, 
1 would have suffered my tongue 
to have been torn from my 
throat rather. than have called 
them and their families “ the 
“ ornament of the country, and 
“ the first society in the world.” 








Oue would have thought. the 
thing impossible; but . when 
oucea real talker gets a gait, 
as the Yorkshire-men callit, he 
never knows where to stop. 
Onhe goes through thick and 








thin. One would have thought it 
impossible that you should make 
shiit to sing the praises of Pitt and 
of Perceval, upon this occasion; 
but you did it; and we shall 
how see how: “How wretched 
“was not the lot of this lady 
“a8 displayed in all the events 
“ of her chequered life! 1t was 
“ always her sad fate to lose her 
“best stay, her strongest and 





“ coincidence most miraculous in 
‘ her eventlal history, not one of 
‘‘ herintrepid defenders was ever 
‘* withdrawn from her, without 
“ that loss being the immediate 
* sienal for the renewal of mo- 
“ mentous attacks upon her ho- 
“ nour and her life. Mr. Pitt, 
“who had been her constant 
‘ friend and protector, dicd in 
“ 1806. <A few weeks after that 
‘‘ event took place the first at- 
“ tack was levelled at her. Mr. 
“ Pitt left her as a legacy to Mr. 
‘‘ Perceval, who became her 


| best, her most undaunted and 


“ firmest protector. But no 
“sooner had the hand of an 
“assassin laid prostrate trat 
‘* Minister, than ner Royal High- 
« ness felt the force of the blow 
‘“‘ by the commencement of a re- 
“newed attack, though she 
“had. but just been borne 
“ through the last by Mr. Per- 
‘* ceval’s skilful and powerful 
‘‘ defence of her character. Mr. 
“ Whitbread then undertook 
‘her protection, but soon that 
‘‘melancholy catastrophe hap- 
“ pened which all good men of 
“every political party in the 
“ state, he believed, sincerely 
‘«‘ and universally lamented : then 
“came with Mr. Whitbread’s 
« dreadful loss the murmuring of 
“ that storm which was so soon 
‘to burst with all its tempes- 
“ tuousfury upon her hapless 
“ and devoted head,” 

If, instead of poor Whitbread, 
whose name a real friend would 
refrain from mentioning, the de- 
vil had occurred to your mind, 
you certainly would have prais- 
ed him; for how could you have 
declined it after having praised 
those. two execrable and ex- 
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ecrated Ministers, Pitt and Prr- | cess is quite clear; for, he had 


cevaL!? People muy abuse the 
devil as long as they please; 
but f am satisfied he never did 
half so much harm to mankind : 
during the same space of time 
I mean. ‘hey were the sceurge 
of England; and, by the means 
of England’s resources, they 
were the scourge of the world. 

Never was a more true word 
said, however, than that Pitrr 
left the Princess as a LEGACY 
to Perceval. ‘The little sharp 
terrier of a lawyer seemed to 
regard her Royal Highness in 
that light; and he turned his 
legacy to most excellent ac- 
count. The legacy put him 
into place and put his enemies 
outof place; and the same le- 
gacy kept him ip place when he 
would have been turned out, 
had it not been for the legacy. 


His conduct towards her Royal 
Highness ; or, rather, her Royal 
Highness having listened to his 
advice, was the source, and the 
only source, of all her future ca- 


lamities. When the commis- 
sion of 1806 had ended its in- 
quiries; when the perjury had 


been detected ; when the scan- | 


dalous conspiracy had been dis- 
eovered ; that was the time for 
exposure! ‘That was the time 
for crushing the enemies of the 
Princess. ifthat had been done 
then, she would have held her 
courts when the Prince became 
Regent ; she never would have 
been separated from her child; 
she never would have been 
wheedled out of the country ; 
and, her name would have been 
in the Liturgy now, and she 
witha crown upon her head. 
That Perceval himself deem- 


‘not only collected all the mate- 
rials together ; net only had he 
}arranged all the documents: 
_ but he had had them printed in 
a book which was to have been 
|published on a certain day! 
| Bat, only two days before that 
day arrived, the little lawyer 
and all his tribe became Minis- 
ters. We remember the pre- 
| tence for that change of minis- 
| try. The pretence was a false 
/One on the part of the coming 
in ministry. The ousted fellows 
might possibly be gulled; but 
this was the true cause of the 
change of the ministry. And 
that it was the true cause is 
| proved as clear as day-light, by 
| the fact, that Perceval, instead 
of publishing the book accord- 
‘ing to advertisement, went to 
| the printer’s, took the whole edi- 
tion, carried them home and 
burnt them. Three copies bad 
‘escaped, two of which were 
bought up at an enormous ex- 
‘pence. ‘The third was reserved 

for a higher destiny. 

And, yet, you have the ef- 
frontery to declare that Perce- 
val was your Royal -Mistress’s 
‘best and firmest supporter and 
constant friend! She was an 
excellent legacy to him indeed. 
| Itwas she kept him ia place when 

the Prince became Regent. To 
her he owed'the immense sums 
which he himseif received ; ana 
to her his son and widow owe 
the immense sums. which they 
‘now receive. ‘This was a sub- 
ject which, if I had been under 
| your particular circumstances, 

| would have avoided as men 
avoid, under certain circum- 
| stances, talking of halters. Your 


ed the exposure necessary to the | overture to the Ministers 1” 
interest and safety of the Prin- 1819; your renewed negocs- 
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gous in Apri [820, or, soon 
after the late King’s death 3. 
your extraordinary backward- | 
ness in communicating with her | 
Majesty after the late King’s | 
death; the strange story you. 
told in answer to Canning on) 
the 7th of June last; the pro-| 
mise that you then made of ex- | 
plaining the matter another | 
time, and your never having ex- | 
plained it from that day to this ; | 
the confession that came from | 
yourself, that you had been en- 
gaged with the King in a nego- | 
ciation in 1819, or, at least, that 
you had voluntarily carried a 
message from the King to Lora 
Liverpool on the subject; your 
conduct in the case ef the Pro- 
tocols ; your conduct with re-| 
gard to the resolutions sent to, 
the Queen by deputation; the | 
auswers to the addresses from 
Preston and from Nottingham ; | 
your sneers and scoffs at Mr. | 
Alderman Wood: all these 
things, anda great ntany others, | 
not forgetling your defence of | 
the Spy-system, while you knew 
your Royal Mistress was beset 
with spies: afl these things, | 
hone of which would ever have | 
been mentioned by me any more, | 
but which are all remembered, | 
ought to have made you shun | 
an eulogium on little lawyer 
Perceval. All these things ought 

to have made you, when a topic | 
like this was afloat, silent and 
as demure as certain females are 
sald to be at a christening. it | 
'sclear that you wanted to talk | 
about any thing but the real | 
thing ; but you would have | 
done better by introducing your 
Dame Sehools and your Educa- | 
fron Digest, or your Agricultu- 
ral Distress; half a dozen 
leaves of deep and dark balder- 
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dash from the Edinburgh Re~- 
view’; any thing but the his- 
tory of lawyer PERCEVAL ; for 
it is utterly impossible to hear 
of that history without revert- 
ing instantly to the circum- 
stances relating to yourself, 
which I have above hastily flung 
together. 

It is very curious that, im this 
speech of yours, you praise every 


| body but the person whom it 


was your duty to defend! One 


| would have theught, that you 


mizht find something to praise 
in that Hlustrious personage. 
The greatness of mind that she 
has displayed under her muni- 
fold and unparalleled sufferings ; 


her rare benevolence snd hu- 


manity ; the eonsciousness of 
innocence and the ardent love 
of honest fame, which she gave 


proof of in ler prompt decision 


at St. Omers; her courageous 
and heroic conduct upon somany 
occasions and under such peril- 
ous cireumstances; that kind- 
ness and affability, mixed with: 
true dignity of deportment, 
which has won her the hearts 
of all classes of people, except 
the greedy and profligate fac- 
tion, whom the nation detests : 
in some of these; in some one 
of these, af least, you might, § 
think, have found something to 
dwell upon, since panegyric was 
to be your theme. But, no! 
The House of Peers, the Peers’ 
wives and families; the Aristo- 
cracy; the Throne, the Altar, 
Pitt and Perceval. These were 
the objects of your admiration ; 
and your Royal Mistress was left 
to find a panegyrist where she 
could. 

You might have alluded to, 
and even mentioned, the glori- 
ous spectacle, which, even while 
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you were speaking, was exhi- 
bited on the Thames, and which 
Was announced to you and to 
the “ ornament of the country,” 
from the cannon’s mouth and in 
the shouts of not less than fifty 
thousand people. You might 
have told the “ first society an 
the world” that more than a 
hundred thousand people were 
at that momentassembling with- 
in four hundred yards of your 
Royal Mistress’s mansion; that 
two thousand boats and bar: res 
were bearing an honest people 
to her door to pledge themselves 
to maintain her rizhts or perish 
in the attempt. You might have | 
told the ornament of the nation | 
that two hundred flags were | 
waving upon her lawn, and that 
when she made her appearance 
on her balcony, every eye was 
moistened by the reflection that 
she had suffered so long, such 
malignant, such hellish persecu- 
tion. An observation or two of 
this sort might have supplied 
the place of an eulogium on 
Lawyer Perceval, or of that ri- 
diculous rhodamontade, with 
‘Which you concluded your in- 
appropriate and spiritless ha- 
raneue, 

Before I conclude let me again 
assure you, that all your etforts 
at smothering will be vain. If 
1 thought it possible for you 
eventually to do injury to the 
cause of the Queen, I should 
be cautions in addressing you, 
knowing well that a stung Caw- 
yer will if he can have revenge 
some way or other. But I dete 
vou to do injury to the cause of 
the Queen. Let the decision be 
what it may, no harm can hap- 
pen to her Majesty. She is safe 
as the eagle in the cedar tops; 
and may look down with dis- 
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dain on all the anger, all the 
malice, of her open es, and 
j}even on all the intrigues of se- 
cret foes. I can see clearly what 
the despicable Whigs are at. 
That miserable Junto of éast off 
Councillors; of place-hunting, 
hungry, malignant politicians, 
who hope, that, by some meaus 
or other, they shall squeeze 
themselves in to get a share of 
the remnant of the plunder; to 
| lick up some of the blood of the 
| dead lion, if they have not been 
lable to share in the devouring 
}of his carcase. They deceive 
‘themselves. ‘Ihe storm is of too 
trying a nature for them to live 
outin it. T hey had better keep 
‘to their dens, and, without 
meddling, wait-the result. 

] believe that her Majesty 
was sent by God Almighty for 
our good. ‘It required her case 
to be before us to convince a 
certain portion of the people of 
the lengths Ay which this sys- 
tem could : She has given 
rise, in the space of ‘three 
months, to as much discussion 
as naturally belonged to ten 
years. Her cause naturally 
and necessarily allied itself to 
that of the people. ‘The dis- 
cussion has commenced and 
gone on; and all that seems to 
be wauted at present, is, the pre- 
sence of the Bald Bully, who 
ridiculed the “ revered and 
ruptured Ogden,’ to witness 
the effect. 

You will hag yourself in the 
thought that the circulation of 
our sentiments is narrowed by 
the ony Acts ; but, be not so 
sure. ‘I'he Six Acts have i 
great part defeated themselves ; 
no thanks to those who ob- 
tained us the favour of banish- 











ment. Truth has found its way, 
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in spite of every obstacle ; and, 
while her Majesty, with that 
erateful and endearing conde- 
scension, which has characte- 
rised all the actions of her at 
once perilous and glorious ca- 
reer; While her Majesty so 


ledgments to the Press, from 


the Press is due the most pro- | 


found gratitude towards her 
Majesty. By a thousand ties 
are we bound to this gallant 
and glorious Queen; but by 
none more than by her open, 
bold and. undaunted declara- 
tions in favour of the rights and 
liberties of the people. 

There is one gracious act of 
her Majesty, which, though 
the “ ornament of the nation’’ 
may smile at it, is well worthy of 
their serious attention. f allude 
to her Majesty’s honouring the 
eldest friend of Reform, with a 
seat at her own table ; notwith- 
standing all the slanders which 
the SeLrisn Faction have 
heaped upon him ; and notwith- 
standing he stands convicted of 
What they term sedition. No- 
thing could be better’ judged 
than this; for, it is a pledge to 
the country that her Majesty is 
a decided and ardent friend of 
that measure, without the adop- 
lion of which this country ne- 
ver can know another hour of 
prosperity or of peace. 

I shall not, like you, Sir, 
conclude with prostrating ‘ my- 
“ self before my Maker at the 
“ Throne of Mercy,” but with 
‘ssuring you that I should have 
been much _ better pleased 
to find it consistent with 
my duty to praise than to cen- 
sure upon this occasion. I have, 
and I can have, no personal 
‘animosity towards you. You 


' entangied 
creeping deputations, dark ne- 


‘again be sacrificed, 
_jesty is undey the guardianship 





are a person of great talent; 
and I should hate myself if | 
erudged you the possession of 
it. But the Queen must not 
Her Ma- 


of the people in general, and of 


. . j >» sce > \* . . . . _ s 
feelingly makes her acknow- | the Press in particular. She 


was sentenced; she was doomed 
to banishment for life from this 
land, where alone there was a 
heart to beat for her. She was 
amongst lawyers, 


gociators and intriguers of all 
descriptions. The Press darted 
forward and extricated her 
from the trammels. ‘The Press 
called aloud to the people, and 
the people saved her, ‘There- 
fore, the press has its peculiar 
rixhts in this instance; of those 
rights 1 possess a share; and 
that share I have now employed 
in the manner that I think best 
calculated to serve the cause of 
her Majesty. 
lam, Sir, 
Your most obedient Sert. 
Wa. COBBETT, 


PostscripT.—l have read Mr. 
WIL LiAMs’s Speech. The acute- 
ness of it 1 admire very much, 


His clear, neat, close manner of 


stating and arguing,is worthy of 
the highest praise. He has 
pointed out several most im- 
portant things; and, though in 
some instances, | had gone over 
the ground, before him, in many 
others | had not. lam sure, I 
do not know how, after this 
Speech of Mr. Williams, the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General 
are to look honest men in the 
face: you may say, perhaps, that 
they are likely to experience lit- 
tle difficulty of this kind, consi- 
dering the circles in which they 
move. J admire the ability and 
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the industry and cure of Mr. 
Williams. is clear and neat 
exposition will do great good, 
not as to the Sill. for about that 
we need not care a straw; but 


in making many parts of the | 


villainy plain to ali eyes. How- 
éver, there is one part of Mr. 
Williame’s Speech that I do not 
like. It was inapplicable to his 
case, and ‘unjust towards the 
people. He is speaking of the 
motives to the giving of false 
witness against the Queen, He 
here describes her as an instance 
of ‘“ fallen greatness.” That 
was bad taste, and untrue. The 
Queen has fallen in no respect 
whatever. But, to my point: 
having assumed, that the Queen 
is an instance Of fallen great- 
ness, he, amongst the moltves 
to the giving of false witness 
against her, states, the “ dispo- 
* sition of low-bred_ persons to 
“trample on their. superiors, 
“ who have fallen into obloqny 
“ with those in power ; the dis- 
** position of the base and égno- 
« ble.to triumph over the pros- 
* trate fortunes ofillustrious indi- 


“ viduals, to increase the misery: 


“of the distressed, and to 
“heighten, by calumny, ‘the 
* anguish of the fallen.” Now, 
though Mr. Williams enforced 
this by a Latin quotation, what 
could be more inapplicable to 
his case, or what more false, as 
applied to that case? The wit- 
nesses, whom he accused of per- 
jury, had been got up, brought 
to the spot, prepared and paid, 
not by the low-bred and ignoble, 


‘ 
» 


but the Argh-bred ; and, go, Mr. 
Williams, and ask your Royal 
Mistress, if she has been “ tram- 
pled on” by the low-bred and ig- 
noble! The real trath is this: 
the Queen has been persecuted 
by the menistry ; abandoned by 
the nobility and gentry and cler- 
i ; frequently betrayed by 

wyers ; but saved, at last, 
rescued from the fangs of them 
all, by the low-bred. More on 
this subject another time ; for, 
neither Mr. Williams nor any 
body else, shall; without being 
exposed, say, that the “ low- 
“ bred,” as he calls the people, 
have ever participated in_ the 
persecution, baseness, and trea- 
chery, experienced by the Queen. 
As to the Italian, swearers, they 
could have no natural yo take 
tion to trample on the “fallen’’ 
Queen. They came for pay. And 
how did the “ low-bred”’_re- 
ceive them ? In short, Mr. Wil- 
liams had a fine opportunity of 
lashing those who. insolently 
called the people “ the, basest 
“ nopulace;” but, like the 
' school-master in. Gil Blas, he 
found it more convenient to lay 
it on the .“ low-bred; and, 
therefore, he talked of . the 
“ taunts and ignominies of the 
vulgar,” while he. ought, te 
have talked of those of the er- 
ogant, insolent, and. brutally 
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A‘ LETTER 
TO: 
LORD PALMERSTON, 
ON 


His Doctrine relative to, the 
Shutting of Soldters up an 
Barracks, for the purpose of 
keeping them distinet from 
the People, 


London, Oct. 3, 1820. 


LorD PALMERSTON, 


You are their “ Secretary at 
War,” as they call you. There 
is now-a-days a Commander-in- 
Chief’s Office; an Army Pay- 
office; an Army Commissary’s 
Office ; an Army Quarter-mas- 
ter’s Office ; an office of Secre- 
tary of State for the War 
Department ; all completely 
mounted with Heads, Tails, | 
and Middles : Therefore, / what 
is your business ; what partof the 
play you have to act, itis very 
difficult to guess, Formerly there 
Was only one office, even dur- 
ing the American War. . Queen 
Anne carried on) her glorious 


war with only one office. Until %* 
the Prussian pases ohea- mt | 
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that office was called, thé S«- 
“agensere AT War, 
you are the Secretary of, no man 
can tell, or guess. ‘All that we 
know about the matter is, that 
you and your effice cost the na- 


have, it seems, an army of 
92,000 men, including officers ; 


the nation pays for keeping the 
accounts and managing the af- 


tered and pensioned lookers-after 
| and account-keepers ; ifall these, 
down to porters, door-keepers, 
house-keepers, and “ necessary 
women,’ cadets, professors, 
teachers, and all; if all these 
were mustered, army agents, 
barrack-masters, and their clerks 
and all; if all were mustered, 
my. real opinion is, that they 
greatly surpass in number the 
92,000 soldiers and soldier-offi- 
cers, and. that these brown- 
coated, civil gentry receive a 
great deal more of our money 


- However, this‘is only apart. 
‘of that system, whichis, as. the: 





- Bat what’ 


| tion a greatdeal of money. We 


and, if all the persons, which: 


fairs of this army, including re-' 


than the 92,000 fighters. i 
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relates to what may be called| soldiers to school, and to 
the policy of the army, of which | bring them up, have a very 
policy you have thought proper pretty sound; but why dress 
to become the official expo- the little creatures in soldiers’ 
sitor. clothes?” Why parade them in 

It has, for along while past, ‘rank and file? Why teach them 
been easy enough to see, that to march, and wheel, and hal!? 
the real object was to have a Why have serjeanis, and corpo- 
soldiery with feelings wholly rals, and officers over them! 
distinct from those of the people. Why make them get up, go to 
The establishment of Barracks, meals, to bed and to church, at 
of Depots, all over the country, the sound of the drum? Why 
smelt strongly of the Prussian ‘shut them up in barracks and 
and Austrian -system. The barrack-yards? Why rear them 
whiskering of the soldiers, in this way, and keep them 
and thereby making them look wholly distinct from other boys, 
like foretgners; the introduc- | and wholly ignorant of all the 
tion of Austrian pmames, and ‘manners, and insensible to all the 
dresses, and manners into the ties and feelings of civil life and 
army ; calling Englishmen Hus- | civil society? ‘This, 1 suppose, 


































sars, and putting strange caps 
and other things upon them ; 
these and many other circum- 
stances all tended to prove the 
steady purpose of the soul of the 
government. The _ establish- 
ment, and particularly the up- 


isa branch of what Castlereagh, 
when he came back from the 
Austrian Congress, called the 
“ SOCIAL SYSTEM!” This, 
I suppose, is a part of what the 
Holy Alliance calls “ SOCIAL 
ORDER.” However, that tie 


holding, in time of peace, of | object of this establishment is to 


the Military Colleges, the af- 
fairs of which were so fully de- 
veloped in my Register of the 
23d of September, could leave, 
as to the grand design, no 
doubt in the mind of any ra- 
tional man. Nor ought the Afi- 
litary Asylum to be overlooked. 


rear up, at the expence of the 
people, a, race of soldiers, 
wholly divested of all feeling 
in common with the people, no- 
body can possibly doubt. 

The views, therefore, of Pitt 
and of all his suecessors, Whig 





To put ‘the orphan eons of 






* 


to men of any ‘political observa~ 


and all, have been clear enough 
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tion. But, until you made your 
speech, in the House of Com- 
mons, on the Regent’s-Park- 
Barrack- Bill, the grand design 
had not been openly avowed." 
In that speech which was ut- 
tered on the LOth of July last, 
you made use of the following 
words, which, I trust, will not 
be forgotten as long as you have 
“ The object of the 
work’’ [an enclosure of eight 
acres of ground with a high 
wall round it] ‘*‘ was merely to 
“ provide better accommodation 
“ for the soldiers, who were.now 
‘in a most inconvenient state. 
‘‘ The officers and men were di- 
“vided, whilst the latter had 
“TOO MUCH OPPORTU- 
“NITY OF MIXING WITH 
“ THE NEIGHBOURING IN- 
“ HABITANTS, though EVE- 
“ RY ONE MUST SEE, THAT 
“ NOTHING . COULD BE 
“ MORE DESIRABLE THAN 
“TO. KEEP’ THE: ARMY 
“ ALTOGETHER DISTINCT 
“ FROM: THE PEOPLE.” 
Now, let us contrast this with 
what BLACKSTONE says on the 
subject. Blackstone is the great 
expositor of the laws and consti- 
tution of this kingdom. Let us, 
then, hear him’: “In a.land of 
* liberty it is extremely danger- 


life in you, 
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“ of the profession of arms. Ina 
* absolute monarchies this is 
necessary for the safety of the 
Prince, and arises from the 
main principle of their consti- 


tution, which is that of govern- 


¢é 


«¢ 


ing by fear: butin free states 
the profession of a soldier, 
taken singly and merely as 
“a profession, is justly an ob- 
“ ject of jealousy. In these no 
“man should take up arms, 
“ but with a view to defend his 
“ country and its laws: he puls 
“nol. off the cittzen, when he 
enters the camp; but it is 
because he is a citizen, and 
would wish to continue .so, 
that he makes himself, for a 
while, a soldier. The laws, 
therefore, and constitution of 
these kingdoms know no such 
“ stale. as that of a perpetual 
“ standing soldier, bred up to 
“no other profession than that 
* of war; and it was not till 
“ the reign of Henry the Sc- 
 venth, that the kings of Eng- 
“ land had so much as a guard 
“ about thetr peraons.” 

This is pretty: well, and is a 
fine commentary, not only on 
the laws and constitution of 
England, as far as regards this 
matter, but a fine. commentary 
on your Royal Military Colleges 
and Asylums, the sole object of 
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which is, to breed boys up to no 
other profession than that of 
arms, ‘These establishments are 
a direct, open, avowed riolation 
of the Constitution, as it is de- 


scribed by Blackstone; and, if, 


we had had « Member of Par- 
liament, during any part of the 
last twenty years, if we had had 
only one member, this violation 
never would have existed at 
this day. However, Blackstone 
comes closer to you yet. He 
seems to have foreseen, that such 
men as Pitt, Addington, Perce- 
val, Jenkinson, and Stewart 
would arise. At any rate, he 
hits your case precisely. 

“To prevent the executive 
‘‘ power from being able to op- 
“ press, it is requisite that the 
“armies with which it is en- 
‘trusted should consist of the 
‘* people, and have the same spi- 
“ret with the people; as was 
‘‘ the case at Rome, till Marius 
“‘ new-modelled the legions by 
‘‘ enlisting the rabble of Italy, 
“and laid the foundation of all 
“‘ the military. tyranny that en- 
“sued. Nothing, then, ought 
‘“‘ to be more guarded against, 
‘“‘in a free state, than making 
‘ the military power, when such 
“a one is necessary to be kept 
“on foot, @ body too. distinct 





“ therefore, it should be wholly 
“ composed of natural subjects ; 
“ it ought only to be enlisted for 
“a short and limited time; the 
‘ SOLDIERS ALSO SHOULD 
“ LIVE INTERMIXED WITH 
“ "THE PEOPLE; NO SEPA- 
“RATE CAMP, NO BAR- 
“ RACKS, NO INLAND FOR- 
“ ‘TRESSES SHOULD BE AL- 
“ LOWED. And, perhaps, it 
“might be still better, if, by 
‘ dismissing a stated number 
“ and enlisting others at every 
.£ renewal of their term, a ctrcu- 
‘lation could be kept up be- 
“ tween the army and the peo- 
“ple, and the citizen and the 
“ soldier be more intimately 
“ connected together.” 

Thus speak the laws and con- 
stitution of England. This 
was, doubtless, the constitution, 
which was “ the envy of sur- 
“ rounding nations and the ad- 
‘‘ miration of the world.” But, 
this we know, that it is pre- 
cisely the’ opposite of | that, 
which you and your colleagues 
call the constitution. ‘This‘old 
constitution said, nobody: #9 tobe” 


say, colleges and | 











“from the people. Like ours, 





bred up. solely: to ‘arme >! you" 
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say, the soldiers, though tn bar- 
racks, have too much opportunity 
of mixing with the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants. This old con- 
stitution says: no barracks: 
you say, barracks all over the 
country ! 

Tell us, therefore, when you 
again prate about danger to the 
Constitutzon, whether you mean 
the old Constitution, or your 
Constitutton ; whether you mean 
the no-barrack or the barrack 
Constitution. Oh! if we had but 
a Member of Parliament! But, 
both parties, though they dis- 
pute about the barrack-contract, 
about, the sum of money, und 
who is to have it; agree as to 
the vital point: they cordially 
agtee as to the having of bar- 
racks ! ‘ 

At first sight, one is naturally 
‘surprised at the impudence of 
an avowal such as that made 
by you upon this oc¢asion. One 
is surprised that a man should 
Volimtarily Have done a thing 
to barefaced aid so insulting 
both to the’ soldiers “and! th 
people. “Bui, when “we” sa 
such surpeneie YW! for want ‘of 
a for'want of 


altogether distinct from the 
people’ has so long been a topic 
familiar to your ears; and it is 
so long since you heard any one 
daring to dissent frgm the doc- 
trine, that.you, at-last, have 
not the most distant idea of the 
thing not being universally ad- 
mitted to be just and necessary. 
This precious speech, therefore, 
is to be ascribed, not so ‘much 
to impudence and insolence im 
you as to the éameness, or; 
rather, want of rsincersty, mM 
your pretended opponents, and 
in the Shoyoys,, that those cor 
rupt wretches, who are called 
free-men and inhabitant house- 
holders, send to the parliament; 
if we had had a Member in 
which, ‘you never would have 
uttered that‘on which | have 
here» been commenting, and 
which is only one of the many 
instances of official ignorance, 
arising fromthe person’ whe 
puts it forth being cut off from 
all commmnication with the peo- 
ple, and listéning to nobody but 
@ | evesdroppers and parasites. 


is no more 'than Perceval’s plan 
revived. The spot only ischanged. 
He meant it to be ii Hyde-park ; 
find hé“openly, impudeatly and 





midst‘isolently avowed, that he 


Ci rl the sfortrote’ — : 


“This Regent’ s=park-barrack 
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upon emergency, fen thousand 
men with a park of artillery ; 
and he declared, too, that the 
object of it was to keep the me- 
tropolis inorder! This branch 
of the “ Social System,’ or sys- 
tem of “ Social Order and our 
Holy Religion,’ as John Bowles, 
the Dutch Commissioner, used 
to call it; this branch of the 
grand design was, it is now 
said, by “ the gentleman op- 
posite,” abandoned “by Mr. 
Perceval.” So it was, but not 
tall the breath was out of hte 
body! For, on. the very even- 
ing that Bellingham shot him, 
he was to bring the measure 
forward in a regular shape.— 
Amidst the alarm and confusion, 
occasioned by his death, the 
Order of the Day went off; 
and the matter dropped quietly 
out of sight. But, if he had 
lived only a month longer, that, 
which is now only in hand, 
‘would have been perfected in 
1812; and, neither Prussia nor 
Austria, nor even the Autocrat 
of all the Russias, would have 
had to boast ofa prettier branch 
of that “‘ Social Sysiem,’ of 
which Castlereagh was so full, 
when he came into the Ho- 
nourable House amidst the 


clapping of hands, on his re- 


However, you may scheme as 
long as you like; your success 
will be but of short duration, 
The ‘ Social System” has re- 


ceived its sentence: its fate is 
certain: and that man very bad- 
ly employs his time, who specu- 
lates as to the precise hour of 
its exit. To prevent a Radical 
Reform by means of a round or 
square wall in the Regent’s 
Park, is perfectly worthy of heads 
from which came the brilliant 
idea of relieving the distresses 
of the nation by setting la- 
bourers to dig holes one day 
and fill them up the next; and 
from which came that other 
bright conceit, the lightening 
of the burdens of the people 
by doubling their taxcs, under 
the name of returning to casli- 
payments ! 

The doctrine of Soldiers. not 
deliberating has recently re- 
ceived an admirable illustration 
in the nine cheers said to have 
been given to the King by, the 


troops in the ships off Cowes; 
by the addresses presented to 





tura frum the Austrian Congress! | ¢ 
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Plymouth, on the subject.of their 
talked-of embarkation; and by 
the Revolution in Portugal, ane 
nounced. to the people, in a 
Proclamation, sent forth under 
the auspices of a seryeant and 
eight privates ! 

Ponder upon these things, 
before you prattle again about 
the necessity of keeping Eng- 
lish “ soldiers altogether dis- 
tinct from the people.’”’ Ponder. 
Open you eyes and ears. Do 
not imagine, that all the wis- 
dom in the world is confined to 
the Horse Guards. Look to 
the mending of the shoes and 
the washing of the shirts of the 
‘Gentlemen . Cudets’’ at the 
College of Sandhurst. If you 
want an inspector of the linen, 
Barbara Krantz may do ad- 
mirably for the office; and, if 
she want aninterpreter of difli- 
cult and delicate terms, you 
know what Bench to find himon. 


Wa. COBBETT. 


(eee 





TO THE RICH RUFFIANS OF 
BIRMINGHAM. 


London, 5th Oct. 1820. 
RuFFIaNs, ii axa 
With great satistcton I see 
that | you | 





to tremble for 


say,. that you most be-ruined 
and the country revolutionized, 
unless some great change of 
system of sway take place. You 
say, that you have applied, tn 
vain, both to Ministers and 
Parliament. 1 wish l.bad been 
either, that | might-have given 
you a kick in the mouth. You 
say, that there is a gr’cat.all-per- 
vading cause of misery, Why did 
you not name it? You,.some- 
time ago,. combined. to. oppress 
a poor Inn-keeper because he 
gave entertainment to me, of 
whose principles you declared 
yourabhorrence.. Ruffians, you 
now proclaim those same princi- 
ples as yours ; only you have not 
honésty effough to acknowledge 
your past misdeeds. Cowards as 
well as Ruffians, you. dare not 
face your associates in wieked- 
ness, who now thrive while you 
are on the decay. While you 
confess, that misgovernment is 
the cause of the ruim and mi- 
sery, you.revile and assist in 
persecuting and punishing those, 
who have laboured most ably 
and most disinterestedly to re- 
move the caus, Others may 
forgive you ; but L never shall. 
I now rejoice at your confusion 
and dismay, and hope that I 
shall have , sul more solid 
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what you want. Fresh bales of 
your false paper and fresh har- 
vests of plunder. You will 
never have them : and your past 
plunder you will be compelled 
to disgorge. Peel’s Bill cannot 
go into execution; but, it will 
hold long enough to bury you 
in ruin, The poor you eannot 
mjure more than you have al- 
ready. Your own tera is now 
coming. Go to the Bull at 
Meridan ; there set up a [oud 
Jamentation: and hang, ordrown 
yourselves, and thus, in your 
death, do an act of justice, 
seeing that you have never done 
ene in your whole lives. 


Wa. COBBETT. 
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KIMPTON APOTHECARY. 


Andover, Sept. 30, 1820. 


Mr. Consett, 


I beg to inform you, that the 
name of the independent Cler- 
gyman, who presented the 
Kimpton Address to the Queen, 
is the Rev. Attan Bowman 
HuTCHINS, and not FouL®, as 
mentioned in your Paper. It 
was the united address of Kimp- 
ton and Greatly, Hants. He has 
met with opposition from the 
Village - Apothecary, Poorg, 
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who has spitefully inserted’ in 
the CouRIER a paragraph a- 
gainst the Address tn oto. 


| e 
'Poore is one of the Corpora- 


tion of Andover ; rents a farm 


of Sir John Pollen, one of the 
| Members for Andover ; physics 
‘the servants of Mr. Ashton 
|Smith, the other Member ; has 


two sons Lereutenanis tn the 
Navy ;'and consequently is a 
most independent gentleman. 

} anz, Sir. 


A WELLWISHER Te Tre QUEEN.* 





* Very good! Here the mystery 
is explained! This Andover is a rot- 
ten Borough. The right of election is 
im the Corporation, and this Poort is, 
itseems, one of the Corporation, 
which consists of 24 persons. PoLLeN 
and Smitru are two old creatures of 
Old George Rose. 1 have seen them 
foliow at his heels, along Winchester- 
street, like spaniels. “Poore helps to 
put them into Parliament, and Poort, 
a Village-Apothecary, gets tivo sons 
Lieutenants in the Navy ! Well done, 
Poore! Poore takes this fine occa- 
sion of making merit with those who 
can, at their pleasure, turn Lieute- 
nents into Captains, or turn Lieute- 
nants into streel-sweepers,  Poore, 
like an affectionate fox, or wolf, takes 
eare of his own brood. Well done, 
Poorer ! What is the Queen to Poore? 
She cannet cashier nor promoie 


Poore’s sons. Poore acts the part of 
‘@ beast of prey that is careful of its 


young. Well done, Poore! 
vias poe. 2 


‘ 
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LINKS OF THE LOWER 
HOUSE. 


Lendon, Sept. 30, 1820. 
Sir, 
A work having appeared 
called a “ Peep at the Com- 


b 


mons,’ and the advertisements 
having stated it to be “ A Com- 
panion-Piece to the Peep at the 
Peers,’’ we beg leave to trouble 
you with the following state- 
ment on the subject. 

We promised “ a Companion- 
Piece ;’ but the work, which 
we have just noticed, is not by 
us; it is not published by our 
publisher ; and, indeed, it bears | 
no resemblance to that of which 


.. it professes to be, “ @ Compa- 


nion.” But, why we think it 
necessary to notice it is, that it 


not only dees not do justice to 
the subject; but actually does 
it injustice ; and is calculated 
to deceive and impose wpon the 
public by professing to. make 
a full exposure of the matter, 
while it really makes no new 





exposure at all; and, which is” 


















still worse, really ig a sereen in- 
stead of an exposure. 

instance. 
‘‘ SUFFOLK —- 32,253 houses, 
“210,431 inhabitants, compro- 


Let us take an 


“mised between the Whigs 
“and Tories. 2 Members, T. S. 
“ Gooen and Sir Wititam 
“ RowLEY,’’ 

Now, what exposure is here? 
The fact about the population is 
of no use. The statement about 
Whigs and Tortes is nonsense ; 
for, where are there now any 
Tories? ‘Then come the twe 
Members. This is the only 
point of real interest; and, 
about them we learn just no- 
thing atall; but, what is a great 
deal worse than nothing at all, 
we are led to believe, that these 
are two independent County 
Members. This is clearly the 
impression left on our minds by 
thie Peep. 

Now, then, what are the 
facts?-T. 8. Goocn has. two 
brothers, who are Lteutenant- 
Colonels in the Army, 1,600L 
ayear. Asister mamied a Capt 
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Mariby in the Army, who is 
besides, Barrack- Master, 1,000 


a year. 


Walsingham, whom see in Peep 


at Peers. 


deacon, with two church livings, 


41,5001. a year. 
tied toa parson who has two 
livings in the church, 1,0001. 


a year. ‘His wife is sister of 


Lady Revs. ‘See Rous in Peep 
at Peers —5,1001. a year. 

So much for tndependent 
Gooch? Now ‘for | the other 
member.—Row.Ley Sze W.— 
A brother, with four church Tiv- 
‘ings, 2,0001. a year.—Another 
brother, an Admiral, 1,000/. a 
year, and he married a sister of 
‘Sir Richard King, an Admiral, 
commanding in.chief inthe East 
Indies, not less than 5,000l. 
a year; and he is son-in-law of 


Sic Jéhn Thomas Duckworth, 
who is an Admiral, 1,0001. a 


year. A sister of this Rowley’s 
wife married Col. Hammond, 
8001. a year—7,8001. a year. 


‘This, Sir, is our way of doing 
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A cousin, wife of Lord 


An unele, an Arch- 


A cousin, mar- 
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‘alittle better than stuffing out 


.|a pamphlet with accounts of 
houses and population, and with 
nonsense about Whigs and To- 
ries. But, to do the thing in 
our way demands labour and 
pateence, and the writing and 
receiving of -a few hundreds of 
Letters ! 

Our work is to be called 
“ THe Links OF tHE LOWER 
House,” and it is to be pub- 
lished by Mr. BENBow, No. 269, 
Strand. We hope to have it 
ready in about.a fortnight; but, 
at any rate, we will do the thing 
well. We will deceive and im- 
pose upon nobody. 
That which we have given 
above is a mere specimen, taken 
without selection, but it hap- 
pened to be the part just now 
under our hand, preparing for 
the press. . 
With sincere thanks, Sir, for 
your generous assistance, Wwe 
remain your obliged and hum- 
ble servants, 


“THE AUTHORS OF 





the thing; and we think this] 


in. - 


A PEEP AT THE PEERS. — 
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THE TRICKSTERS. 

There was a grand dinner at 
the Crown and Anchor, on Mon- 
day last, to celebrate the Revo- 
lutions in Spain, Naples, and 
Portugal. What passed is worthy 
of notice only asit seems to show 
how we ought to be on our 
guard against the Tricksters.— 
Those who first proposed the 
dinner (an unnecessary thing 
just al thie time) appear still, in 
spite of all experience, to be 
possessed with the obsolete de- 
lusion, that “ great names’’ are 
of use to our cause. Accordingly, 
by one coaxary and another, 
a list of names were got to- 
gether as those of Stewards, 
which exhibited, as to conge- 
niality, something very much 
like that of the inhabitants of 
Noah’s Ark. Not to waste time 
on such a subject, there was the 
name of Major Cartwright, 
whose bill for Radical Reform 
and whose idea of a Legislatorial 
Attorney have earned him ever 
conviction ; and there was that 





of Lord John Russell, who has, 


but the other day, proclaimed, 
in print, that the Radicale only 
want plunder, which they are 
ready to get at by culling the 
throats of their betters! From 
such an unnatural association 
what was to be expected ! There 
were some half Whigs, great 
feeders upon the taxes, and who 
love Reform as the Devil does 
Holy Water. 


Ropert Wixson, “art thou there, 
man ! 

‘* Bless mine eyes! art thou their 
Chairman {"* 

The fittest man in the world 
for the office; No fixed princi- 
ple: a perfect political feather, 
puffed about, lifted up and let 
down, wavering backward and 
forward, everlastingly. Steady 
in nothing but in aiming at ele- 
vating thyself, and having not 
even a sufficiency of judgment 
to secure thy own object with 
any party, under any possible 
combination of circumstances or 
events ; thinking that thou trick- 
est all parties, while thou art 


trusted by none ! 


———e 
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{ will only add, that it was | 


proposed to drink a toast, con- 
solatory to those Reformers who 


COBBETT’S, PARLIAMENT- 
| ARY DEBATES. 


are now in the Dungeons of the | 


System; and, that “ the hero 
“of La Valette’ retired, and 


thus put an end to the meeting | 


without putting thes toast! He, 
and the tax-eaters, by whom he 
was surrounded, could talk dig 


enough about the opening of | 


the Dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion; but, not a word against 
English Dungeons escaped their 
lips! Good God! Will Reform- 
ers, will Radicals again spend 
their money at dinners to put 
impostors at the head of a table 
to insult them! However, all 
these follies and all the effects 
of them will disappear, by-and- 
by, as the mists go off on the 
rising of the sun, How we shall 
laugh, one of these days, when 
we look back to the little tricks 
of this ‘time! The very first 
blaze of real Reform sends ‘all 


these tricksters into everlasting 
obscurity. 


The Ferst Volume of this 
work is now, ready for sale, 
(bound in boards. It. contains 


} 
; 


|the First Part of the present 
Session ; and, of course, all the 
| interesting Debates relative to 
the Green Bags, Protocols, Bill 
_of Pains and Penalties, and other 
| things relating to the Queen.— 
|The Triat is published sepa- 
rately.’ Both sold by the Pub- 
lisher of the Register, at 269, 
| Strand, This Volume of De- 
| bates is complete, divested of 
rubbish, arranged in convenient 
order, and is, in short, what | 
deem and find to be, a really 
useful book. . There are no 
great number of copies that re- 
main unsold; and, therefore, 


gentlemen in the country, who 
wish to be supplied, should ap- 
ply with as little delay as pos- 





sible. 
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HER MAJESTY’S ANSWERS 
TO ADDRESSES. 


----- 


ANSWER TO THE SHIPWRIGUTS’ 
ADDRESS. 

1 should be indifferent to 
the real welfare of this country 
if } did not take a warm interest 
in all that is connected with its 
commercial greatness or its ma- 
ritime prosperity. I feel un- 
feigned satisfaction in receiving 
this Address from the Ship- 
wrights and Artisans concerned 
in ship-building in the river 
Thames. I derive more delight 
from the hearty congratulations 
of this truly respectable class of 
the community, to whom Eng- 
land is indebted for the con- 
struction of its renowned wooden 
walls, than Ishould from the hy- 
pocritical compliment of a whole 
host of idlers and voluptuaries. 

Justice is a simple thing, 
and requires no depth of learn- 
ing to be understood. Its com- 
mon rules and its sacred princi- 
ples may be as clearly compre- 
hended by Shipwrights and Ar- 
tisans as by the mitred Bishop 
or the ermined Judge. Who 
does not know it to bea princi- 
ple of justice, that an accused 
person should have a fair trial, 
and that it is hardly consistent 
with the reality of a’ fair trial 
that the same persons should 
umte the incongruous offices of 
Accuser, Judge, and Jury ; should 
lay the charge, make the law, 
declare the offence, and punish 
the offender? The plainest un- 
derstanding may readily com- 
prehend that this is not justice, 
but iniquity.’ | 

Who that loves his country, 
who that reflects upon her glo- 
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ries, upon her naval victoriés, 
and her Continental triumphs, 
upon the front of defiance which 
she has occasionally exhibited 
to the nations of the world— 
who that reflects upon these 
things, will not grieve that such 
a country should sanction a pro- 
ceedivg which is so much at va- 
riance with the most simple 
maxims of justice as to be uni- 
versally perceptible ? 

The great rule of right is, 
‘to do as you would be done 
by.’ ‘This rule was never more 
inversely exemplified than in 
the conduct of my adversaries. 





ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS FROM THE 
INHABITANTS OF NEWCASTLE-UNr 
DER-LYME, IN THE COUNTY OF 
STAFFORD. 

I have much satisfaction in re- 
ceiving this loyal and affection- 
ate Address from the Inhabitants 
of Newcastle-under-Lyme, 

It gives me singular plea- 
sure to find that my numerous 
persecutions have so powerfully 
interested the sympathies of 
the people in this ancient town 
and its industrious neighbour- 
hood. 

J have long admired the 
vases and other works of ancient 
Etruria; but,as the Queen Con- 
sort of England, I am delighted 
to think that the genius of Etru- 
ria has been rivalled in the pot- 
teries of Staffordshire. A new 
Etruria has arisen in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Newcastle-un- 
der-Lyme. ‘The inspired taste, 
the designing power, the exqui- 
site discrimination of all that is 
beautiful in form, chaste in or- 
nament, or instructive in emble- 
matic representation that distin- 
guished the most ingenious peo- 
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ple in ancient Italy, appears to 
have been revived in the pro- 
ductions of that intelligent dis- 
trict in which Newcestle-under- 
Lyme js situated, In the works 
of ancient Etruria, beauty seems 
to revel in every variety of cap- 
tivating figure; and if there 
ever was any one people who, 
more than another, bad an in- 
stinctive feeling of the beautiful 
in design, and who knew how 
to breathe that beauty into the 
most common articles of domes- 
tic use, it was the artists of Etru- 
ria. ‘Their works remain to at- 
test the skill of those sensitive 
hands that have so long moul- 
dered into dust ; but,if the con- 
scious spirit of genius survive 
the dissolution of the mortal 
frame, and that spirit could be 
brought into the locality of mo- 
dern Etruria, the most distin- 
guished of those departed art- 
ists would instantly exclaim, that 
the works of his cotemporaries 
have been equalled in beauty of 
form, and surpassed in variety of 
usefulness, by the genius of the 
British manufacturer. 

As the genius that was once 
so active in Etruria, in Athens, 
and in Rome, perished in pro- 
portion as the people became 
slaves, so I feel it a sacred duty 
to admonish not only the people 
of Staffordshire, but the people 
of every province in the United 
Kingdom, that nothing which is 
great in talent, exquisite in skill, 
rich in invention, eleyated in 
sentiment, or profound in reflec- 
tion, can long survive the loss 
of Liberty. It is Liberty that 

ives us these, and more than 
these. It gives us all that makes 


which the spirit of Hampden, of 
Russell, and of Sydney, thought 
death preferable to life. 


a 


ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS FReM THR 
INHABITANTS OF CALNE, IN WILTs, 
“Tam much obliged by this 

frank and affectionate Address 
from the Inhabitants of tho Bo- 
rough of Calne, in the county of 
Wilts. The language of slaves 
is nauseating adulation ; that of 
freemen ought to partake of the 
simple and ingenious character 
of that liberty which is always 
favourable to sincerity. 

I am well aware that the pre- 
sent attempt to effect my de- 
gradation has produced discus- 
sions and disseminated opinions 
that must ultimately degrade 
the character, and so far endan- 
ger the existence of the monar- 
chy. No friend to monarchical 
institutions would ever wish to 
make the personal infirmities of 
the Sovereign the topic of com- 
mon discussion in every circle of 
society, and among all classes of 
the community. 

Kings and Queens are but 
like other men apd women.— 
‘They rise into life, and they 
moulder into dust, like the rest 
of their species. -But, because 
long experience has found great 
usefulness in the office, the opi 
nion, not merely of the vain and 
the thoughtless, but even of the 


| reflecting and the wise, has in- 


vested it with a dignity.that has 
contributed to render it sa 

in. the estimate of mankind.— 
Hence it has always,, been 
thought right to throw @ veil 
over the infirmities of sove- 
reigns. My adversaries, who all 





life worth having, and without 


their lives have been reviling 
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Jacebins and levellers, are the 
first Ministers who have at- 
tempted to draw that veil aside, 
aud to expose the interior de- 
formities of Royalty to the pub- 
lic gaze. In their vain but fu- 
rious assault upon my honour 
and upen my rights, they have 
compelled the people to look on 
the other side, and to contrast 
my condact with that of my il- 
lustrious adversary. ‘The blame 
cannot be imputed to me, if the 
throne is shaken and the Mo- 
narch is reviled. 





ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS OF THE 
INHABITANTS OF BRISTOL. 

Iam deeply indebted to the 
Householders and Inhabitants of 
the city of Bristol, for this loyal 
and affectionate Address, 

1 could not suppose that the 
citizens of this great seat of 
commerce would contemplate 
with indifference the insults that 
have been offered to the Queen, 
or cowd regard with apathy her 
accumulated sufferiggs and re- 
peated persecutions. 

I presume not to blame the 
ways of Providence, to doubt 
the wisdom or- to question the 
goodness of any of his decrees. 
The great attribute of the Deity 
Is love; and that love is more 
than parental to the whole race 
of man, 

The severest trial to which 
the human heart can be exposed 
is the premature death of those 
we love, At the moment, the 
Shock confounds the understand- 
jng: it paralyzes all the powers. 
he scene around us is desolate, 
and Hope for a moment vanishes 
from our view. But in a short 
ime, light, though at first faint, 
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springs up in the darkness of the 
soul. ‘The tears of afiliction be- 
come mingled with a feeling of 
resignation. ‘lhe anticipation 
of some future recognition ele- 
vates the thoughts while it cheers 
the heart. 

I have suffered one act of in- 
justice, -and one attack of per- 
secution, after another, in acon- 
tinued series, for a great number 
of years; but they have at length 
reached their maximum of ini- 
quity and oppression. But I 
cherish no rancour, and I suppli- 
cate no vengeance. ‘The people 
of England are both generous 
and just. I can safely trust them 
with the vindication of my rights 
and the reparation of my inju- 
ries. 





ANSWER TO THE FEMALE ADDRESS 
FROM BRISTOL, 

The married females of Bristol 
will accept my cordial thanks 
for this kind tribute of their re- 
gard. 

The afflictions of persons in 
high stations commonly excite 
more intensity of the sympathetic 
feeling than the calamities of 
other individuals in ordinary 
life. The adversities of sove- 
reigus are the interesting theme 
of dramatic representation. If 
a deserted Queen be only a de- 
serted woman, yet her desertion 
is necessarily accompanied with 
associated circumstances that 
powerfully act upon the strings 
of human tenderness. 

In refusing to barter my ho- 
nour for a bribe, I am happy to 
find that I am thought to have 
vindicated the honour of my own 
sex. The general character of 





our sex is essentially injured by 


2 
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flagrant instances of individual | der me an outcast,’ seems likely 
depravity ; and the depravity of to give security to my rights, 
a Queen, as far as vicious exam-| while it adds to the stock of 


ple is apt to corrupt, will pro-| 


duce mischief in a wider circle 
than the depravity of a woman 


im more sequestered life. But if 


the proof of my depravity would 
have had stch a vitiating effect, 
i hope the establishment of my 
innocence will tend to aid the 


public liberty. 
My adversaries have been so 
imbecile, either in intelleet or in 





has refuted their own charges, 
and become the testimony of 
may innocence. 

The whole nation appears te 


malice, that their own evidence _ 


interests of female virtue, as it| have felt the omission of my 
will show that rectitude may be | name in the Liturgy as a species 
preserved in the midst of the | of sacrilege ; and certainly no 
most difficult circumstances, the | sacrilege is so detestable as that 


most alluring opportunities, and | 
the most- dangerous tempta- 
fons. 


ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS OF THE 

INHABITANTS OF ABERGAVENNY. 

i have been much gratified by 
the loyal and affectionate Ad- 
dress from the inhabitants of the 
town and parish of Abergaven- 
ny, in the county of Monmouth. 
The ways of Providence are in- 
scrutable ; ;. and the means 
‘which the Deity employs for 
the accomplishment of his gra- 
cious purposes often appear to 
have no relation to the effects 
which they are designed to pro- 
' duce, or to the ends in which 
they are to terminate. Hence 
the obscuration of Hope is often 
the precursor of Joy; and, toa 
calm observer, the bright ex- 
pectancies of bliss often s parkle 
in the tears of affliction. 

My persecutors have only 
served to multiply my friends. 
The injustice which I have ex- 
perienced has excited the 
thies of the whole nation in 
defence. Even the Bill of F Paine it 
and Penalties, with which ry 
adversaries first thought to re 


a te seo 


| which invades.the charity of the 
sanctuary. To carry the ran- 
cour of the heart into the 
temple of Jehovah, is a species 
of impiety, for which it would 


sufficiently expressive of the 
horror it excites, or the disap- 
prohation which it eught to 
experience ; that act has, more 


| than any thing else, characte- 


rized the temper of my adversa~ 
ries. My soul grieves to think 
that such an unehristian pro- 
ceeding should ever receive 24 
sanction of the hieratchy. 


~ 


eee 


ANSWER TO THE INHABITANTS or ST. 
. JAMES’S, WESTMINSTER. , 


1am much impressed, and un- 
feignedly obliged, by this affec- 
tionate ‘and e ae. id- 
from the inhabitant househo 
ers of St, James's, i in the city of 


| Westminster. 


a perme r=: y life 
will, perhaps, ereafter furnis! 
‘a diversit of matter for poeti- 

ra 
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ceeded another, and the fast is 
worse than all the preceding. 
The alarming features of the 
anomalous proceedings against 
me ir the House of Lords, are 
such as may strike ‘every lover 
of impartial justice with dismay. 
An accusation without an ac- 
cuser, or that acctser concealed 
in mystery—an adultery al- 
ledged, and no husband pro- 
duced as the injured party—an 
abstract term substituted for a 
corporeal personality, and- that 
abstract term introduced to jus- 
tify the degradation of the Queen 
~—the inegm patible offices of pro- 
secutor, judge,and jury,all united 
in the same persons,and of those 
persons the majority more or less 
dependent either by actual bene- 
fit or by future expectancy ; all 
these are the extraordinary, the 
unconstitutional, the extrajudi- 
cial features of the case; and 
they give it a character not 
merely of unfitness, but of un- 
righteousness, .sach as must 
blacken the annals of the coun- 
try for ages, and, make us the 
mockery of Eu 
The Bill itself ean find no pa- 
rallel, except in some of. the 
proceedings in the terrific pa- 
roxysms of the French Revo 
lution. There 
ent individual, who, upon first 
hearing of. such a _proceed- 
ing, would not exclaim, “ That 
whatever might be pretended 
to the contrary, it must, be the 
work of Jacobins and. Jevellers 
: . ding ise.“ . This Bill for de- 
a Bees Queen would more 


ve ae termed, oft % 


is no intelli- 
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eyes of Europe.” My adversa- 


lries have acted with as little 
true British feeling as if they 
had been hired by a foreign foe 
to lower the judicial character 
of the country, and to make it'a 
by-word of reproach among the 
people of the continent. 


ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS_OF THE IX- 
{ABITANTS OF ST... KATHARINE, 
NEAR THE TOWER, 

It is with peculiar satisfaction 
that 1 receive this affectionate 
Address from the inhabitants of 
the precinct of- St. Kathari.e, 
near the Tower. 

I could never swppose that the 
imhabitants of this locality wouid 
be indifferent spectators when 
a glaring attempt was. making’ 
to deprive the Queen Consort 
of her rights, some of: which 
have for so many generations 
belonged to the precinct of, Sts 
Katharine. Of all the Queens 
who have successively been the 
patronesses of St. Katharine’s, 
though some, haye..drunk more 
deeply than others. of the cup 
of adversity, not,one has been 
exposed to ua) longer. series, of 
malicious and torturing persect~ 
tion... For the honour of human 
nature, history furnishes few in- 
stances where malevolence, has 
retained all its, rancour, for a 
quarter of a century. Of the 


Royal Patrosesses of St. Katha~ 


rine’s, though.two; wives of 

Henry®VLI}. suffered by the axe 

of the executioner, yet their's 

was.a momentary pang, while 

my married, life has been a long, 

een of Dio Rag perenne 
whood of 
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is, that my sufferings are likely 
to prove beneticial to the 
people, and that -the liberties 
of the country will be aug- 


mented by the persecutions of 


the Queen. 


eee 


ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS FROM THE 

INHABITANTS OF PADDINGTON. 

1 am particularly gratified by 
this loyal and affectionate Ad- 
dress from the Inhabitants of 
the Parish of Paddington. tam 
not unmindful that L was my- 
self once a resident in this pa- 
rish; and this circumstance, 
thouch combined with some 
painful as well as pleasurable 
recollections, tends to place me 
in a state of closer proximity 
to the interests of the Inhabi- 
tants, than if | had been a 
total stranger to the locality. 


As the people of Paddington 
have once been my neighbours, 
I still consider myself as united 
with them by the charities of 
neighbourhood. ‘The ties of 
friendship, when once formed, 
ought if possible to be indisso- 
luble; and even those relations, 
which arise merely out of local 
contiguity; are apt to spread the 
five net-work of a thousand 
nameless associations over the 
memory; and thus in a_ variety 
of ways to become intertwined 
with the affections. Life has 
natnrally so many dark inter- 
vals, that itis our duty not to 
overlook any associated Circum- 
stances, or to reject any pos- 
sible auxiliaries, that can assist 
in adding to the number of its 
sunny hours. 

The sympathy which the In- 
habitants of Paddington ex-; 


press for the sad variety of my 
domestic aillictions, is very ac- 
ceptable to my heat. There 
are circumstances in which a 
sense of obligation is humili- 
ating to the individual; but 
gratitude to those whom we 
esteem is rather an elevating 
than a depressing sentiment.— 
As mercy blesses both him who 
gives and him who takes, so 
gratitude, whilst it is a delicious 
feeling in the heart of him who 
has received the benefit, reflects 
a pleasurable sensation upon 
him by whom it was conferred. 


I owe more to the people of 
England than I can ever repay; 
but they are a people of so 
many amiable and so many no- 
ble characteristics, that 1 am 
convinced they will ever con- 
sider a grateful conseiousness 
of the debt as a discharge from 
the obligation, 


The good wishes which this 
Address conveys to me_ from 
the People of Paddington,, and 
which | am daily receiving from 
all parts of the kingdom, are 
not empty sounds or airy pro- 
fessions, but the realities of af- 
fectionate regard. ‘The oppressor 
and the tyrant may be greeted 
with the fulsome incense of ex- 
travagant praise, but. its very 
extravagance will prove ifs !- 
sincerity. Very different is that 
tone of approbation which 18 
perceived, and that cheering 
voice of sympathy which 3 
heard, when the feelings of 
people unfei harmon 
the ‘good or. the — 
of their genuin 
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ANSWER TO THE INHABITANTS OF TIF 
COUNTY AND CITY OF COVENTRY, 
lam particularly obliged by 

this loyal and affectionate Ad- 


dress from the Inhabitants of 


the city and county of the city 
of Coventry. 

I cannot be insensible to the 
tendetness with which they la- 
ment the sad chasm that death 
has made in my kindred rela- 
tions; nor can I readily forgxt 
the warmth with which they 
resent the numerous indignities 
that 1 have experienced. 


My enemies have now made 
out the best case they could, 
support of their Bill of Pains 
and Penalties; but who will 
venture to assert that the testi- 
mony they have produced, even 
if its validity were less suspi- 
cious than it appears, is suffi- 
cient to justify the menace in 
the Preamble of the Bill ?—~ 
But the very measure which my 
enemies designed, as fatal not 
only to the honour of the Queen 
"i to the liberty of the nation, 

pgkely to prove favourable to 

It has united all parties, 
ris made those my friends who 
might otherwise have been my 
enemies. 


Principles are indestructible ; 
and therefore I feel.a vivid as- 
surance, that while 1 contend 
for such principles, rather than 
for any transient interest, I shall 
ultimately gies yo 
mies, The pri ag 
most sa dd 0 my fi at as. 
and de sitter en 
iberty. 2 i 
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ness of mankind: and while I 
maintain them with unsbaken 
constancy, not more for my own 
good than for that of the nation, 
lam convinced that in the ge- 
nerous support of all classes of 
the community I shall be able 
to oppose an invulnerable shield 
to the violence, the ferocity, and 
the malice of my enemies. 

In this age, when knowledge 
is generalized and inquiry un- 
restrained, the power of pablic 
opinion is become so great that 
every other must finally bend to 
its decrees. A temporary re- 
sistance may be made to the 
measures it suggests, or the con- 
duct it prescribes ; but as long 
as the press preserves only a 
moderate degree of liberty, pub- 
lic opinion must be ultimately 
omnipotent; and it is as vain to 
Oppose its commands as it would 
be to order the earth not to re- 
volve upon its axis. 

When Ged gave the power of 
thought to man, he evidently 
designed it to be free. Tyranny 
may fetter the legs, or handcuff 
the arms, but it cannot impo-e 
chains on the interior operations 
of the mind. It may restrain the 
freedom of intellectual agency 
through the medium of the press ; 4 
but, in the present condition of 
man, no restraint of this kind 
can well be efficacious, And 
my heart vibrates with joy when 
I reflect that tyranny itself is on 


| the point of expiring, in almost 

arejevery part of the European 

ace, | world, The holy alliance, though 
e | made for the Paes: can hardly 


xp it alive. Its extinction, is 
! reed ; ; and. some member of 
fn Yection a may yet lei~ 
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| 
ANSWER TO THE LEICESTER ADDRESS, | 


This Address from the female 
Inhabitants of the Town of Lei- 
cester, speaks the language of 
animated loyalty and affection- 
ate attachment. I accept it 
with much satisfaction, and I 
welcome the . spirit. whieh. it 
breathes as favourable to the 
present and.future interests of 
Britain, The more enlightened, 
virtugus, and patriotic, the, fe- 
males of this country become, 
the more we may cherish hopes 
of the moral, intellectual, and 
political improvement of the 
rising and of future generations, 
Our sex are the first instructors 
of the young. By them the first 
impressions are made, and. the 
first lessons, taught. Their in- 
creased and increasing intellec- 


{ual culture, therefore, gives us|}- 


the fair prospect of more virtue 
and intelligence in the days that 
time is about to unfold, 

The omission of my Name in 
the Liturgy received the sanc- 
tion of persons who have long 
been in the habit of making re- 
ligion the pretext for their ty- 
ranny, or the veil for their sel- 
fishness ; and who, on any other 


occasion, would have represent: | 


ed the proposition toexclude as 
many words or as many letters 
from the. service of the esta- 
blishment as a most sacrilegious 
innovation, threatening the: abo- 
lition of tithes “and the. dow 

fall of the hierarchy. But ap 
alteration in direct.opposition to 
that spirit of charity, without 
~ which all religion is but mere 
mummery, has been cotinte- 
nanced by the pious heads, .bo 
of ha, Cl wurch and of the State. 
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There is only one view ‘in 
which U can regard this altera- 
tion with any complaceney, and 
that is as the first step in the 
good work of eeclesiastical re- 
formation. But as the first step 
has-been an unhallowed inva- 
sion of the charity of the sanc- 
tuary, let us hope that the next 
will make amends, by enlarging 
that charity, and by making the 
terms. of union -in the establish- 
ment as comprehensive as the 
spirit which is breathed through 
the whele scheme of Christia- 
nity. 


Churchimen, are usually more 
remarkable ;even ;than States- 
men for being, behind the light 
of the age. They. adhere too 
pertinaciously to ancient;forms, 
They are unwilhng to pass be- 
yond that boundary of darkness, 
within which their forefathers 
lived;. and, if., they. ever find 
themselves withim. the illuminat- 
ing ray of a purer light, they 
start, back. as apparitions , are 
said to vanish when they snuff 
the dawn. 


Both Churebilien deal States- 
men would, do: well, ere it be 
too laie, to‘open their eyes upon 
the sun of another reformation 
that: is rising; upon the world. 
Is it not their interest, and ought 


it not to be. their poliey, fo pre- ° 


serve.all that is valuable in an- 
cient systems or institutions, and 


}to add to that value,-by incor 


porating it with all,that is ex- 
cellent.in the improvements of 
modern times ? ‘Bhis is the best 
way to reform what™is  bady,.at 
the same time + 
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